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THE DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Second Congressional District. Fox Lake. April 29 


The tenth annual meeting of the Se- 
cond Congressional District was held at 
the Fox Lake Public Library. Miss Mary 
E. Collins, presiding. introduced first 
Dr. E. S. Elliott, who, acting in the ab- 
sence of Mayor Weisel, extended an 
official welcome to the city; then Mrs. 
H. D. Elmerson, who spoke for the Li- 
brary Board. 

Dr. Elliott put his hearers in a good 
mood with anecdotes of the early days 
of the library’s history. One in particular 
which was much appreciated, had to do 
with the raffling off of a pure-bred Hol- 
stein calf, all in the interests of the li- 
brary, Dr. Elliott himself organizing the 
raffle—and winning the prize. 

Mrs. Elmerson, closing her remarks 
with a group of library “beatitudes,” 
gave a key note for the fine program 
which was to follow. 

The morning’s program was devoted 
entirely to book service to rural schools, 
with Paul Kiser, superintendent of 
schools for Dodge County, and J. W. 
Packard, superintendent of Columbia 
County, as principal speakers. Mr. Kiser 
referred to the inadequacy of the present 
fund for books. Say that a rural school 
gets from $3.00 to $10.00 a year: when 
a few books in the social studies, some- 
thing on health, a few elementary read- 
ers are purchased, there is nothing left. 


We teach children how to read, then 
give them no books for reading. He told 
of typical experiences taking a bunch of 
new books into a school room, putting 
them on a desk, saying nothing but 
watching the reactions of the children. 
Then, of what happens when, still with- 
out speaking, he signals to the children 
that they may come up and look at the 
books! 

He has asked for an appropriation of 
$2,000. for books, a mere drop in the 
bucket, says Mr. Kiser, in comparison 
with the $80,000. appropriated to black- 
top a few miles of road. 

From 60 to 65% of these boys and girls 
will some day be urban residents. Urban 
communities should share the responsibil- 
ity of their education. 

Columbia County has had a bookmobile 
demonstration during the past year. The 
success of this demonstration and what 
it has meant to the children was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Packard’s talk. Mr. Packard 
not only told it in words, he showed it 
in pictures, running off a movie showing 
the bookmobile in action at various coun- 
try schools. The bookmobile, which is 
W.P.A. property, will not be available 
next year but Mr. Packard is not gloomy. 
There is a hearse for sale, price $150, 
tires in good condition, which he thinks 
will do nicely. 
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Question from the floor: Are there any 
more hearses for sale in Columbia Coun- 
ty? 

Cooperation between the Waupun and 
Fond du Lac libraries in serving the 
rural schools of Fond du Lac County was 
described by Miss Gode and Mrs. Ina 
Luck. Miss Gode acts as part time county 
librarian, dividing her services with the 
Fond du Lac city library. The county at 
present has an appropriation of $2000. 
and owns 4,600 books. The circulation 
has been about 3000 per month. There 
are five adult stations in addition to the 
schools served. Waupun serves as a sta- 
tion of the county system, providing 
books for the schools in the vicinity. 
Discussion of the various forms of rural 
service in operation in other libraries 
followed. 

It was decided that the Trustees sec- 
tion, which was to have met separately, 
should be merged with the general meet- 
ing. Taking up the topic last discussed, 
Mr. Lester emphasized that the question 
of service to rural areas is entirely in 
the hands of the library board. Other 
matters discussed were county represen- 
tation on city library boards (when coun- 
ty appropriates 1/6 of total it is entitled 
to one representative); “donation” vs. 
“appropriation,” the new budget law; re- 
muneration of library board members; 
use of library room as Red Cross center. 


Luncheon was served in the beautiful 
new parish hall of St. Mary’s Catholic 
church, with Mr. A. R. Schumann, prin- 
cipal of the Fox Lake high school, as 
guest speaker. Drawing on his own ex- 
periences, Mr. Schumann talked with 
great earnestness of some of the things 
that trouble him in the attitudes of the 
young people of today. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Winifred 
L. Davis presided, introducing first Judge 
W. C. O’Connell, who spoke on the Li- 
brary and defense. Judge O’Connell 
stressed the current confusion. People 
hear too much. The radio, the news- 
papers, the current magazines give con- 
flicting information. It might be the func- 
tion of the library, he said, to clear up 
this confusion, to counteract rumors, to 
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serve as a clearing house for authentic 
information. He was followed by Mr. 
E. J. Bergens, Service officer, of Juneau, 
who introduced the subject of letters to 
soldiers, asking for library cooperation, 
several of the librarians present offering 
to help by securing lists of the boys from 
their localities. 

Miss Elizabeth Faber, of Watertown, 
on the program to discuss professional 
reading, gave an excellent survey of li- 
brary periodicals. Few librarians can af- 
ford to buy professional books and are 
not advised to do so—these may be bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library—but 
periodicals are within the reach of all. 
Especially recommended were Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, A. L. A. Bulletin, Wil- 
son Library Bulletin and Library Jour- 
nal. Book reviewing periodicals were also 
discussed, and there followed an interest- 
ing summary of some recent articles de- 
scribing advances in library science. Miss 
Allie Freeman, Horicon, called on to tell 
of her favorite books, discussed recent 
career books in the field of nursing and 
medicine. Miss Reely spoke briefiy of 
some of the recent books, with special 
reference to a new list of “Good Yarns” 
which had been prepared for distribu- 
tion. 

Tea was served by the Library Board, 
bringing a profitable and satisfying meet- 
ing to a close. 

Registration, thirty-one; libraries rep- 
resented, fourteen. Next year’s meeting 
is to be held in Rio. 


Mrs. Elmerson’s Beatitudes 


BLESSED are they who have good li- 
braries, 
For to them comes the heritage of the 
ages. 
BLESSED is the library whose books are 
as good friends, 
For out of friendship comes strength 
and peace. 
BLESSED are the trustees who bring en- 
thusiasm to their board meetings, 
For out of these enthusiasms come 
great visions. 
BLESSED are the libraries which offer hos- 
pitality, 
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For often times they entertain angels 
unawares. 
And BLESSED are they who find in li- 
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brary books—ideals, 
For from these books great leaders 
may arise. 


West Central. La Crosse County. May 6 


For the first time in the history of our 
spring library meetings, a county library 
played host to one of the conferences, 
when the members of the West Central 
district met for their annual gathering at 
the headquarters of the La Crosse Coun- 
ty Library. 

The morning session convened in the 
County library rooms, and although the 
quarters were somewhat crowded, for 
there is no waste space, the guests were 
afforded an active demonstration of what 
a county library center can be, not an 
imposing building, but a clearing house 
for the distribution of books. 

Mrs. Erna Schaller, county librarian, 
presided and Mrs. William Keppel, presi- 
dent of the County Library Board, ex- 
tended a welcome. Mr. R. W. Davis, 
chairman of the La Crosse County 
Board, who followed, told how the pres- 
ent county library had evolved out of 
the old county traveling library system. 
Funds for the support of the library 
are supplied by a levy on the towns and 
villages, and on the city of Onalaska. La 
Crosse city is excluded. The county li- 
brary proved its value during the depres- 
sion, said Mr. Davis. During this time, it 
was not only an advantage, it was a 
God-send. 

In the talk on Book lists as an aid in 
Book Selection and Weeding, Miss Reely 
said that in some classes, notably the 
300’s, 500’s and 600’s, books go out of 
date and should be retired from the 
shelves as having served their purpose. 
This is a natural process. In other cases, 
it is sometimes a puzzle to decide why 
certain books were ever purchased for 
the library, and it was suggested that if 
librarians would keep a record of the 
sources of information about each book 
ordered, it would serve as a check on 
book selection policy. Miss Cripps, of the 
Independence Library, stated that the 


order cards for sale by Demco have a 
place for such a record. The use of lists 
in building up the collection in the class- 
es was recommended to balance the pres- 
ent tendency to buy on title, as soon as 
books are announced. The list of books, 
Good Yarns, was distributed and there 
was some discussion of books for teen- 
age girls. 

In taking up the topic of the Library’s 
place in the present national situation, 
Mr. Lester pointed out that doing a job 
well is in itself a patriotic duty. Librari- 
ans have a job which has been recog- 
nized by the government. Doing it well 
does not necessarily mean doing it as you 
did yesterday. Libraries will adjust their 
service to whatever new demands exist. 
In this connection reference was made to 
the new technical demands. Mr. Lester 
also pointed out that there are twenty 
citizens behind every armed man. It is 
the library’s duty to look after the 
twenty. 

On invitation of Miss Borresen, li- 
brarian of the La Crosse Publie Library, 
a visit was made to the new Northside 
Branch library which is in process of 
eonstruction. Then to the Trane Tea 
Room where luncheon was served, with 
musical interludes by a trio of local high 
school girls. 

The afternoon session, which met in 
the auditorium of the city library, was 
devoted to discussion of timely topics 
under the leadership of Ella Kneeland, 
librarian at Galesville. Miss Mathys, of 
Arcadia, spoke on the uses of defense 
material, stressing sources of informa- 
tion. She also spoke of the needs of chil- 
dren at the present time and recommend- 
ed books to relieve “jitters.” 

Reports were made on the exchange 
of books between libraries, which has 
been carried further in this district than 
in any other part of the state. Whitehall 
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and Galesville have now entered into an 
exchange. Miss Kneeland reported that 
of the thirty-seven books (fiction) re- 
ceived from Whitehall, only three were 
left standing on the shelves the second 
day. Whitehall and Independence plan 
now to exchange rental books. A special 
call from the high school in Independence 
for historical novels was met by borrow- 
ing from Arcadia. Arcadia has been ex- 
changing books with some of the rural 
schools. In this way, Miss Mathys has 
been able to get the Cadmus Books, which 
are not for sale to libraries. An exchange 
with the parochial schools is also under 
way. This plan has resulted in good feel- 
ing between the country and rural chil- 
dren, Miss Mathys said. 

How to increase the reading of non- 
fiction was discussed by Lillian Parmen- 
ter of Sparta. Have the non-fiction easily 
accessible, advised Miss Parmenter. Make 
jacket displays. Arrange special collec- 
tions, such as Garden books, Cook books, 
etc. Play up Prize Winners. But most of 
all, use personal suggestion. Remember 
the personal tastes and interests of indiv- 
idual readers. Summing up, Miss Par- 
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menter made three points: Use care in 
selection, remembering the needs of the 
community; advertise; bring books to 
personal attention of readers. 


Exhibits and publicity, the next topic, 
was handled by Miss Kneeland. Pictures 
of some of the exhibits arranged by Miss 
Kneeland are to appear in one of the 
fall issues of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, indicating something of their dis- 
tinctive character. Autograph albums, 
Valentines and Fans have been the sub- 
jects of some of the recent displays. Miss 
Mathys told of how an exhibit of butter- 
flies, by a local collector, had aroused 
the interest of the town. 


Miss Borresen described the set of 
Compton’s Picture Library, which she 
had recently acquired, and passed out 
samples for examination. 

At the short business meeting which 
closed the session, a committee of three, 
Miss Mathys, Mrs. Lieberg and Miss 
Jostad, was appointed to decide on a 
meeting place for next year. Nine li- 
braries were represented at the meeting, 
with a registration of thirty. 


Devil’s Lake. Sauk City. May 26 


A registration of 67 set a record for 
attendance at meetings of the Devil’s 
Lake Conference. Fifteen libraries were 
represented, from points as far apart as 
Hillsboro and Wonewoc to the north and 
west and New Glarus to the south. 

Mrs. Littel, librarian of the Sauk City 
Public Library, presided. Mr. Rolf May- 
er, president of the village, expressed the 
welcome of the community. 

The morning program was devoted 
very largely to the local problem of li- 
brary service in relation to the new ord- 
nance plant and the expected increase in 
population. Mr. R. S. Babbington, former 
superintendent of schools, Prairie du 
Sac, presided over a panel discussion in 
which Miss Bailey of Prairie du Sac, 
Mrs. Culver of Baraboo, and Mrs. Lapp 
of Wisconsin Dells, took part. Mr. Bab- 
bington summed up the situation by say- 





ing that the problems to be met fall into 
three classes: those now with us; those 
in the offing; those that may never mate- 
rialize. The questions to be discussed 
today, he said, fall into the second class. 
Some of these, he suggested, are what 
methods of publicity to use in bringing 
the library to the attention of newcom- 
ers, what measures to take to protect 
public property, what changes in the 
books and magazines provided, in hours 
and personnel, will be necessary to meet 
new demands. Miss Bailey, called on to 
discuss the matter of publicity, suggest- 
ed an extension of some of the usual 
devices: a prominent sign on the build- 
ing; notices in the local paper; posters 
in public places, for instance, in the 
buses serving the plant area. In Prairie 
du Sac, Boy Scouts, who have been dele- 
gated to visit the Trailer homes, are 
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publicizing the library. The women have 
organized a Meet-Your-Neighbor Club, to 
bring in the new women. The library 
has already noticed results from these 
meetings. Courtesy to strangers is a good 
form of publicity, said Miss Bailey. Peo- 
ple come in to ask her about available 
rooms and apartments and, while this is 
not her business, she finds it an opportu- 
nity to make the acquaintance of possible 
patrons. For the protection of its books, 
the library is asking a deposit of $2.00. 

Mr. Babbington asked if the newcom- 
ers have any feeling that they are not 
getting free service. Miss Bailey an- 
swered that there had been only one who 
objected. The men, she said, think the 
charge perfectly reasonable. The women 
are inclined to go home and think it over. 

The subject of new demands in books 
and periodicals was taken up by Mrs. 
Culver, who gave a resume of Baraboo’s 
experience. In January the library ac- 
quired one new borrower; in February, 
14; March, 32; April, 37; May, 48. In 
all, 169 names have been added to the 
library’s roll, 132 of them definitely new- 
comers in connection with the plant. Most 
of these represent families, (Baraboo 
uses the family card system) and count- 
ing three members to a family, the li- 
brary has gained well over 300 readers. 
What do they read? What every one 
else is reading, the best selling popular 
works of fiction and non-fiction, Zane 
Grey, mysteries, Kathleen Norris. The 
demand for technical books was greater 
at the beginning than it is now, most of 
the requests coming, Mrs. Culver thinks, 
from applicants for civil service exam- 
inations. Such technical requests as come 
in are unpredictable. It would be impos- 
sible to plan in advance. Library service, 
Mrs. Culver thinks, will be augmented, 
but not materially changed. 

On the question of periodicals, Mr. 
Babbington suggested that additional 
copies of popular magazines might be 
secured from local subscribers who have 
finished with them. 

The question of increased hours was 
taken up by Mrs. Lapp. Wisconsin Dells, 
she said, has as yet been but little af- 
fected. It may become necessary, she sug- 
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gested, to open the library in the morn- 
ings to accommodate men off-shift. The 
question of hiring extra help is a seri- 
ous one in libraries with a small appro- 
priation. It might be possible to use ap- 
prentices, or to secure volunteer workers 
through the Civilian Defense organiza- 
tion. Adopting the 28-day loaning period, 
with no renewals, would save time at the 
desk. Borrowers might sign their own 
book cards. A bookmobile to visit trailer 
camps would be very desirable. 

Speaking from the floor, Miss Schrage 
told of a recent conference with W.P.A. 
officials on this matter. From one to 
three of the W.P.A. bookmobiles may be 
available for the area, with books and 
personnel for driving. She suggested 
that a committee* be appointed to work 
out a plan along these lines. 

Continuing the discussion, Mr. Bab- 
bington asked if any increased service 
to children in the way of story hours, for 
instance, would be possible. Mrs. Lapp 
thought this would be very desirable, 
since children living in cramped quarters 
would need outlets. Mr. Babbington stat- 
ed that it now appears that the increase 
in school population will be in the grades 
below the fifth. Upper grades and high 
school will be less affected, he said. 

Mr. Lester reported a letter from the 
New York Victory Book Campaign ask- 
ing if women’s and children’s books 
could be used in this area. 

Following this discussion of area prob- 
lems, Mr. Karl Ganzlin, teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Sauk City high school, spoke 
briefly on the subject of the High School 
student’s reading. Mr. Ganzlin stressed 
the importance of remedial reading. You 
must know what a pupil can do before 
you prescribe books for him to read. In 
high school, he stated, there may be a 
variation all the way from 5th grade to 
college level in reading ability. Mr. Ganz- 
lin thinks little of rewarding the pupil 
for reading. Reading is not a matter for 
rewards. We have also made too much of 
the idea that reading is fun. Reading is 


* A committee consisting of Miss Schrage, Mrs. 
Culver, Mrs. Littel, Miss Bailey, Hilda Cavanagh, 
Co. supt., and Irene Erickson, representing 
W.P.A., has been appointed and has held one 
preliminary meeting. (June 18, ’42).—Ed. 
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a complicated art and takes prepara- 
tion. He sketched briefly a plan for in- 
dividual projects in reading which he has 
worked out, and of which his listeners 
would have been glad to hear more. In 
reference to what books may contribute 
to a life, Mr. Ganzlin quoted Richard 
Jeffries: 

“The hours when the mind is absorbed 
by beauty are the only hours when we 
really live, so that the longer we can 
stay among these things so much the 
more is snatched from inevitable Time. 
This is real living, and all else is illusion 
or mere endurance.” 

The generous pot-luck luncheon served 
by the Home Economics Club, in keeping 
with the picnic tradition of this confer- 
ence, was followed by a half-hour’s inter- 
lude for personal talk and exchange of 
views. Music by high school talent, roll 
call, answered to by book titles, a short 
talk on Good Yarns and Happy Endings 
by Miss Reely and a brief business meet- 
ing at which the invitation of La Valle 
for next year was accepted, closed the 
formal part of the meeting, which then 
broke up to re-assemble later at the 
spacious home of August Derleth, west 
of the town. After enjoying the freedom 
of house and grounds, the guests gath- 
ered informally in Mr. Derleth’s study 
to hear a talk on Comics, of which Mr. 
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Derleth possesses what is probably the 
largest collection in the world. Mr. Der- 
leth makes a sharp distinction between 
true comics and adventure strips. The 
latter, comprising Superman, Batman, 
et al., could be wiped out of existence 
without causing Mr. Derleth any grief, 
but he doubts if they will have any of 
the damaging effects on children that 
some people predict. “Let your young 
people read them, but supplement their 
reading with better material,” he advised. 


The session was brought to a close 
with the story of the Lueders Homestead, 
on the original site of which Mr. Der- 
leth’s house now stands, as charmingly 
told by Miss Helen Merk, member of the 
Sauk City Library Board. The story, 
which is one that ranges from Hamburg, 
Germany, to Sauk Prairie, in 1841, to 
the Pacific Northwest, the Sandwich is- 
lands and Tahiti, back to Hamburg by 
way of the Horn, and then, five years 
later, to Sauk Prairie again, made, as 
one of the guests suggested, a “good 
yarn.” The people of the locality, Miss 
Merk said, are happy that the home of 
this pioneer botanist, F. C. J. Lueders, 
has come into the possession of a person 
so capable of appreciating it as Mr. 
Derleth. 

There was just one verdict from all 
present. It was “a good meeting.” 


Southwestern. Cuba City. June 2 


With 46 registrations, representing 8 
libraries, the Southwestern district con- 
ference convened in the gymnasium of 
the Cuba City high school. Mrs. A. D. 
Gibson, of the Cuba City Library Board, 
presided at the morning program, which 
was devoted to the general topic of Rural 
Service as it is at present in our south- 
western counties—and as it might be. 
Five of the smaller libraries of the dis- 
trict, exclusive of Platteville, Fennimore 
and Boscobel, had been asked for reports 
showing the extent of their service to 
rural borrowers, its approximate cost 
and relation to the circulation as a 


whole. These reports, analyzed by Mrs. 
W. L. Morrissey, of the Bloomington Li- 
brary Board, constituted the first num- 
ber on the program. Mrs. Morrissey had 
prepared a map showing the approximate 
territory served by each library, where 
such territories overlap, and also bring- 
ing out the areas which are totally with- 
out service. The report revealed three 
types of service to rural borrowers: (1) 
direct service to those who come to the 
library; (2) service to high school pupils, 
who take books home to their families; 
and (3) service to rural teachers. It is 
characteristic of this district that no fee 
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o: any kind is charged by any of the 
libraries reporting. 

This general analysis was followed by 
Mr. Edward O’Neill, who had made a 
study of the situation in Smelser town- 
ship, which draws its reading matter 
from Cuba City. Mr. O’Neill said in part: 

“In some 15 years of operation, over 
2200 volumes have been accumulated in 
the Cuba City library. Under the system 
in operation, any resident of the sur- 
rounding townships is welcome to his 
choice of books to read. One hundred 
twenty-five non-resident borrowers are 
registered at the library, a figure that 
does not represent a true picture of the 
circulation among people not residents. 
That this is true, may be seen from the 
fact that a number of non-resident bor- 
rowers are rural school teachers who 
draw books for numbers of pupils. 

“Circulation last year was 14,145. 
Based only on the percentage of regis- 
tered non-resident borrowers, circulation 
to non-residents from the library was 
2750. Our costs, per book circulated, 
based only on the yearly cash income of 
the library and not considering heat, 
light and rent, is .031. Thus, we supplied 
at least $85.25 worth of service to non- 
resident borrowers. 

“Our accumulation of over 2200 vol- 
umes has cost a little over $5000. in di- 
rect appropriation from the city. The 
non-resident borrower is free to take his 
choice from this accumulated stock. 

“Now suppose that this system were 
changed; that Smelser township, which 
lies north and west of us, had to start 
from scratch to build up an adequate 
stock of books; a stock as large as the 
one now available to them here. $5000. 
added to the tax roll of the township 
would increase their taxes about 15%. 
Spread over a period of 15 years, of 
course, this would not be such a startling 
figure, but it would mean 1% more per 
year to supply service as good as that 
available here. 

“The circulation in the township at 
present would not justify any such ex- 
penditure, but who is to say how much 
of an increase in reading there might be 
if a stock of books were available at con- 
venient points throughout the township? 
It would undoubtedly increase. 

“It would seem then that the way 
to reasonably good library service for 
rural sections is throught county ap- 
propriations. The sum of $3,025. was 
asked of the county board some time ago 
to help increase service from existing 
libraries to surrounding rural areas. 
That sum added to the present tax roll 
amounts to an increase so small as to 
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be almost completely negligible. Certain- 
ly it does not even compare with the 1% 
increase a township might have to stand. 
The appropriation asked for contem- 
plated an allotment of $2000. a year for 
books. If about $450. a year spent here 
resulted in an accumulation of 2200 books 
in 15 years, $2000. a year spent by the 
county should add up to a vast accumula- 
tion of books available and accessible to 
every rural resident of the county.” 


Two rural school teachers next re- 
ported on the extent of book service avail- 
able to their pupils. Mina Shepherd gave 
a vivid picture of what the Bookmobile 
had meant to her school. The Big Patch 
school where she teaches stands at the 
top of a hill and there was a question 
whether the book truck would be able to 
make the grade in all weathers. “I told 
the pupils that it would depend on their 
interest to keep the Bookmobile com- 
ing.” It never missed a trip. The one day 
when ice would have made the up-hill 
drive impossible, the school clerk, who 
was personally interested in the project, 
saw to it that the road was sanded. Since 
the Bookmobile has been withdrawn, Miss 
Shepherd uses the Cuba City library. 
Some of the pupils draw books from 
Platteville. But Grant county needs some- 
thing better: Teach plenty of phonics 
in the first four grades, says Miss Shep- 
herd, then give them books, and the read- 
ing problem will be solved. Minerva 
O’Neill, who teaches in La Fayette coun- 
ty, described the circulating library plan 
in operation there. The school library 
money for the county is pooled and in 
every alternate year is spent for books 
which are put into circulation. (In the 
other year reference books which remain 
in the school are purchased). One hun- 
dred boxes, one for each school in the 
county, are in circulation. Each box con- 
tains about 30 books. Boxes remain in 
a school for one month, giving the school 
860 books in the course of a nine months’ 
school year. Even so, Miss O’Neill finds 
that she must draw on the Cuba City li- 
brary for additional material. 

A report from Sister Sarah of St. 
Rose’s parochial school was delivered by 
Marion Harty. The school library is sup- 
ported largely by good-will offerings, so 
teachers and pupils must depend on the 
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local library. Of 130 pupils registered 
in the school, 121 have library cards. 

Mr. Ostrander, superintendent of 
schools for Grant county, summarizing 
the morning’s discussion, expressed ap- 
preciation for the help libraries are giv- 
ing to rural schools; he also commended 
the teachers for their zeal in getting to 
the library and transporting the books 
to their schools. The Bookmobile, he said, 
showed up the need for some better and 
more convenient form of service. The 
school fund, he said, is inadequate to sup- 
ply needs, and results in inequalities, 
where the number of pupils per school 
may vary from two to forty. Mr. O’Neill’s 
figures, he remarked, would be good 
material to present to the county board. 

Last year’s campaign for a county li- 
brary in Grant county was reviewed by 
Mrs. Gibson, who traced the various steps 
taken. That the county budget had to 
be made up in advance, that there were 
many demands, and that the idea was 
too new, were reasons advanced in ex- 
planation of the plan’s failure to carry 
in the first round. On the other side, 
there were positive accomplishments. 
The plan has grown in favor since and, 
quoting Mrs. Sayre, “Extending rural 
library service is everybody’s business,” 
Mrs. Gibson was confident that victory 
will come. 

Mr. Lester, called on for a general 
summary, said that if Grant county suc- 
ceeds in adopting a county system, it 
will serve as a model for others. He said 
very definitely that federal aid is now 
out. No federal funds will be available 
for general library purposes. He pointed 
out, however, that from the Executive 
office down, there has been a recognition 
of the value of libraries. This would be 
the answer to make to the “practical” 
man, who might question the need for 
any public support to libraries in this 
critical time. In this county (Grant) 
there are some 40,000 people, many of 
them depending on unpaid library serv- 
ice. What Mr. O’Neill has done for one 
district should be done for all the county. 

Before the morning session broke up, 
Mrs. Morrissey asked the question: Is 
your book stock adequate to meet the 
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needs of rural schools? Answers: Lan- 
caster: fairly adequate so far, with some 
gaps; books look pretty shabby; Cuba 
City: not adequate, need books in all 
classes; Platteville: doubt if any library 
has enough; Bloomington: definitely not 
adequate. 

At the business meeting, which fol- 
lowed the luncheon served in the Meth- 
odist church, the question of continuing 
the Grant county campaign, since it did 
not concern the conference as a whole, 
was referred back to the local commit- 
tee, the meeting giving a vote of approv- 
al to the idea of county service. Mrs. 
Gibson, chairman of the Grant County 
committee, agreed to call a meeting of 
the committee members later in the sum- 
mer, to consider future action, Mrs. Davis 
to be asked to be present. Roll call fol- 
lowed, answered to by anecdotes, humor- 
ous or otherwise, from the year’s experi- 
ence. 

Mrs. Ina Luck, Children’s librarian in 
the Waupun public library, was the af- 
ternoon speaker, devoting her talk to 
methods of increasing library service to 
children. Five years ago, she said, the 
juvenile circulation in Waupun was 7,000 
or 30% of the whole. In 1941 it was 
23,000 or 50%. To account for this sur- 
prising growth, Mrs. Luck outlined some 
of the methods used, putting first em- 
phasis on cooperation with the schools. 
Tribute was paid to Miss Wickersham, 
the reading supervisor, whose classes in 
reading Mrs. Luck makes a practice of 
visiting. She visits the classes that are 
listening to the Book Trails programs, 
and sees definite results in the library 
from these broadcasts. When she drops 
into a school room, she has a book under 
her arm, just in case she should be asked 
to read a story! Classes visit the library. 
These visits are scheduled for the fall, 
for all but the first grade. First graders 
wait until spring when they are begin- 
ning to read. Book reports take the form 
of group discussions. For the older young 
people in high school, Mrs. Luck makes 
reading lists. A reading list made at the 
request of the History teacher has been 
very popular, for it brings credit in both 
English and History. At present she is 
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trying to get the Science teacher to ask 
her to make a list. Book collections are 
sent to the schools. Teachers, in small 
groups are invited in for tea. Story hours 
have been moderately successful, more 
so with the youngest children. An ac- 
count of the summer reading plan car- 
ried out in the Waupun library appears 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin, for May 
1942. Mrs. Luck closed her stimulating 
taik with a reading of this account. 
Mrs. Nicklas followed with a descrip- 
tion of her new children’s room at Platte- 
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ville, a distinct achievement, no small 
part of which was the transformation of 
an old table into an efficient charging 
desk, for an expenditure of $17.25. 

A collection of children’s books recent- 
ly received at the Cuba City library as 
a summer loan, was on display during 
the meeting. Miss Anna R. Moore, of 
the Traveling Library Department, who 
was present, explained how others might 
receive these special collections. 

The invitation of Shullsburg was ac- 
cepted for next year’s meeting. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Tribute to George Hilton 

George Hilton, prominent Oshkosh at- 
torney civic leader, and outstanding as 
a library trustee over a period of years, 
died on May 27. Appointed to the Li- 
brary Board in 1915, he was elected sec- 
retary in 1920, and from 1926 until the 
time of his death, was president. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted by the 
library trustees: 

“Whereas, death has called George 
Hilton, a member since 1917 and presi- 
dent of this library board since June, 
126, and 

“Whereas, Mr. Hilton gave freely and 
unselfishly of his time, energy and knowl- 
edge to the growth and development of 
this Oshkosh public library, and 

“Whereas, his death is deeply felt and 
regretted by the members of this board 
and library staff, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
members of this board do hereby express 
their appreciation of the great service 
rendered to them by Mr. Hilton in his 
lifetime, and as a token of their esteem, 
and in evidence of their respect for his 
death, they direct that this resolution be 
spread upon the records of the board, and 
that a copy be forwarded to his widow 
with their assurance of their sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy.” 

Under three different provisions it is 
reported that Mr. Hilton directed certain 


amounts be given in trust to the public 
library, one amount of $2000. to be used 
for the purchase of biographies of men 
and women. 





Black Earth. Louise MacKenzie, who 
was both librarian and village treasurer, 
died in March. Mrs. Gwen Laurenz has 
been appointed librarian. 


Black River Falls. In report of progress 
for the year, Mrs. Perry says: Increase 
of circulation 30 per cent; registered 
borrowers, almost 25 per cent more. 
Among many improvements in the build- 
ing, one of special note is the enlarging 
of the children’s section, by removal of 
the temporary office of librarian. 


Brodhead. Hazel E. Prytherch, Platte- 
ville, who had been Brodhead city li- 
brarian, resigned to accept a similar po- 
sition at Viroqua. Miss Prytherch, who 
has taught in Wisconsin high schools, 
was graduated from Platteville State 
Teachers college and the University of 
Illinois library school. 


Brooklyn. Mrs. Clara Baldwin is li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn Public library 
following resignation of Mrs. Vernon 
Mortenson, who has held the position 
since the library opened in the village 
hall in 1985. 
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The library was sponsored by the 
Women’s Twentieth Century club and in- 
spired by the gift of 398 books by Mrs. 
Archie Bennett in memory of her sister, 
Margaret Stafford. 

There were 63 patrons on the opening 
day, and 608 now. In 19389 the library 
was moved to the Community building. 


Chippewa Falls. Miss Sornson reports 
that a new emphasis on the library work 
with children will be greatly aided by 
the addition of a desk for children. The 
raising of the height of the adult desk 
has been made, and is proving satisfac- 
tory. 


Delavan. The annual report shows that 
while there was some decrease in total 
circulation, there was an increase of 31 
per cent in the circulation of non-fiction; 
also the amount of reference work in- 
creased. 

Quoting from the report: “Work with 
the schools was most satisfactory. Fol- 
lowing the librarian’s visit to the grades 
and an invitation to some of the high 
school teachers to bring their classes to 
visit, 30 groups came to the library with 
a total of 593 pupils. The high school 
classes were instructed in the use of the 
Reader’s Guide and the catalogue. During 
the Christmas holidays, a story hour was 
held with 38 children present. 

“As an experiment, for six weeks dur- 
ing the summer the library hours were 
changed to include opening during the 
morning instead of the evening, except 
Saturday evening, when we kept open 
as usual. Many people expressed their 
approval, a few their disapproval, but 
we felt the change worth while as more 
were benefited than otherwise and we 
would like to continue it another sum- 
mer.” 


Eau Claire. The library’s annual report 
shows that circulation per capita for 
1941 was 10.1 volumes, and per regis- 
tered borrower, 22.4. The per capita cost 
of service was 65% cents, the per unit 
cost 6.4 cents. The total per cent for 
adult non-fiction circulated was 49.45. 
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Edgerton. Mention has been made of 
Mrs. Stewart, assistant, becoming li- 
brarian at Brodhead. Taking her place 
as assistant in the local library is Miss 
Ruth Young, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where a part of her 


study included the _teacher-librarian 
course. 
Hillsboro. Miss Webster sends a clip- 


ping from the Hillsboro Sentry-Enter- 
prise from which the following quotations 
are made: “At the last fall session of the 
Vernon County board of supervisors, it 
was voted to appropriate the sum of 
$1,000 to be allocated to the various pub- 
lic libraries in Vernon County, in pro- 
portion to the services which they then 
did, or would soon, extend to the rural 
schools in their respective communities. 
It was planned that the sum would pur- 
chase reading circle books, and supple- 
mentary reading for the use of grade 
and district schools in the various terri- 
tories served by the libraries. It was 
made mandatory by the resolution, passed 
by the county board, that at least sixty 
per cent of the amount appropriated to 
each library be expended for reading cir- 
cle and supplementary reading books. 
The remaining forty per cent, it was 
indicated, would be used for purchase of 
books designed to bolster home morale— 
to provide explanation of the trends of 
our times, which in effect is adult educa- 
tion to fit the emergency of war time. 


“On March the thirteenth, representa- 
tives of libraries from Viroqua, Westby, 
Hillsboro, La Farge and Ontario were 
called together at Viroqua, through the 
direction of County Clerk, Berlie Moore. 
By suggestion of Mr. Moore, the various 
library presidents worked out a plan of 
allocation which seemed fair and which 
would provide funds for the purposes in- 
tended. The sixty per cent, mandatory 
for reading circle and supplementary 
books, was divided on the basis of each 
library’s service to the surrounding rural 
community. The balance, forty per cent, 
to be used for other informational read- 
ing suited to more mature students or 
adults, was divided evenly, every library 
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receiving $80. for the latter amount. 
“The money was divided as follows: 

Hillsboro $250.; Viroqua $250.; La Farge 

$190.; Ontario $150; Westby $160.” 


Hurley. Miss Alice Jackson, newly ap- 
pointed librarian at the Hurley library, 
assumed her duties on Wednesday. She 
was appointed by the library board to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Miss Frances Jewell, who had served as 
librarian for close to 20 years. A gradu- 
ate of the Superior State Teachers Col- 
lege, Miss Jackson served as Iron coun- 
ty supervising teacher for 16 years. 


Kenosha. In anticipation of an increase 
in book demands, the library has issued 
an attractively compiled list of books, 
with the suggestive title “Spring and 
Summer.” Many who will not take the 
usual trip will especially appreciate the 
list for summer reading. 


Ladysmith. The annual report of the 
City and County Library at Ladysmith 
(1941) contains the following figures as 
evidence of the growth and increasing 
use of library facilities in Rusk County. 
Circulated were 61,965 books, pamphlets 
and magazines, an increase of more than 
4800 over the year 1940. 

Of these books, 31,284 were loaned to 
patrons outside the city limits; an in- 
crease of 5,900 over the preceding year. 
Children below high school age borrowed 
80,261 of the total. 

Pamphlets loaned out during the past 
year totaled 760, and pictures 630. 

Statistics show that Rusk County pa- 
trons read more fiction than non-fiction; 
but of the latter group, biography and 
travel are the most popular classes. Ex- 
actly 1,224 new books were purchased in 
1941, bringing the total number of books 
in the library to 14,693. 

The library is also receiving now the 
International Mind Alcove books; and 
is one of 1200 libraries in America chos- 
en to receive pamphlets each month on 
current problems and designated as a 
War Information Center. 


Livingston. Mrs. Pierce Nicholson has 
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been elected president of the Livingston 
Public Library association. Mrs. M. F. 
Olafson is vice-president, Mrs. Albert 
Riege, secretary, and Mrs. William Bur- 
roughs, treasurer. 

The recent salvage sale of waste paper 
netted the library $10.15. 


Marinette. Frances Vick, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, ’42, has been appointed 
Children’s Librarian at the local library. 


Menasha. Circulation for February, 
1942 surpassed that of February, 1941, 
and in March was 13,520, a total of 722 
more than March of a year ago. 

On Thursday, April 9, the library 
rooms displayed posters, plants, and flow- 
ers, and special displays for the District 
meeting of Garden Clubs in this part of 
the state, held in the second floor audi- 
torium. Twenty-one clubs were repre- 
sented, and eighty-nine posters were en- 
tered to be judged in the poster contest. 

The end of the recataloging project, 
which has covered a period of over three 
years, is in sight. Bound periodicals and 
a few shelves of seldom-used books in 
the basement are all that remain. 

Over 500 books for men in service were 
collected, with additional ones coming in 
every week, which promise to swell the 
number to a thousand. 


Montfort. Mrs. Audrey Vosberg re- 
signed as librarian at the Montfort pub- 
lic library. Mrs. Victor Hill succeeds 
Mrs. Vosberg. 


New Glarus. An interesting account of 
the local library is taken in part from 
an issue of the Wisconsin State Journal: 

“Five years ago, the New Glarus Free 
Library, which now numbers nearly 2,000 
books, was still only a dream. One day 
Mrs. Appolonia Zweifel, who has been 
librarian these five years, and others 
agreed that a library was needed in New 
Glarus. 

“Mrs. Zweifel started a petition, which 
was then presented to every village or- 
ganization. 

“Benefit movies and card parties, do- 
nations from most of the organizations 
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and individuals provided a nest egg with 
which to begin. From many of the homes 
in the village and the country around 
came books for the new library. Members 
of the village board agreed to pay the 
librarian’s modest salary. 

“Now, after five years growth, every 
one is convinced of its success. 

“Much of the value of this project is 
Gue to the work of those on the library 
board, Mrs. E. F. Kaeser, Mrs. Henry 
Hoesly, Mrs. Harvey Ott, and the librar- 
ian, who have donated their time to the 
project. But its success is due primarily 
to the cooperation of the whole commu- 
nity. 

“During the last year, 10,090 fiction 
books were taken out, 310 non-fiction, 
5,316 German books, 520 children’s books. 
Readers included all ages and occupa- 
tions, housewives, farmers, factory work- 
ers, business men, and school children. 

“Rural school teachers come in on Sat- 
urdays and get books for all their pupils; 
some readers live in Monticello where 
there is no public library. Many older 
folks who came to this part of the coun- 
try from Switzerland prefer the German 
books, most of which were donated by 
relatives of deceased persons. Many of 
these volumes have been read many times 
by elder borrowers. 

“The library is now on the mailing list 
of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, which 
sends a free shipment of books four times 
a year.” 


Oconto. Decrease in circulation was 
due to two of the largest county WPA 
stations closing in Oconto County; also 
to the removal of 500 Oconto school 
books, formerly housed in the public li- 
brary, to the new school library now in 
the High School. 

A complete decorating job by the WPA 
has added much to the appearance of the 
library: outside trim painted, basement 
ceiling, walls and floors painted and the 
old battleship linoleum on the main floors 
given two coats of paint, one of varnish 
and two of wax; the walls were light- 
ened in tone, several new book stacks 
added and new picture and pamphlet 
cases ordered. . 
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The 100 small sculptured pieces loaned 
by the National Soap Committee of New 
York drew considerable notice. 


Racine. Open house was held in April 
in the new library annex when opportu- 
nity was given the general public to visit 
the three departments housed here: the 
Children’s department which serves the 
general public and the schools; the Coun- 
ty department which distributes books 
to some 90 stations in stores and schools 
throughout Racine County; and the cen- 
tralized Cataloging department. 

Miss Merrell’s annual report shows a 
decrease in circulation as compared with 
that of 1940. Most of the decrease was 
in the adult department, but according 
to the report: “Reduction in circulation 
of books is not reflected in a correspond- 
ing reduction of borrowers. It means that 
the borrowers merely took fewer books 
from the library. An indication that pa- 
trons may be reading more thoughtfully 
was the report that borrowers take fewer 
books, but keep them longer, as the num- 
ber of over-due notices showed a sharp 
increase.” To some extent the return to 
work of a large number of persons has 
affected circulation figures. 

Members of the library staff are fre- 
quent speakers before organizations. Miss 
Winifred Hawk has appeared as guest 
speaker before a local P.T.A.; Mrs. Alice 
Davitt Schowalter addressed the P.T.A. 
council in May when it was held in the 
Children’s library, where a corner of the 
room has been reserved especially for 
parents; Mrs. Hazel Buck Augustine 
gave stories before another local P.T.A. 


Reedsburg. Mrs. Cushman writes that 
during the past winter the library has 
“supplied books to twenty-two country 
schools; also supplied the Lutheran paro- 
chial and the County Normal, the teach- 
ers making the first choice of books in- 
stead of the pupils who still have the 
privilege of coming to the library as 
much as they desire. 

“Several of the teachers from the dis- 
tricts some distance away have brought 
their pupils and taught them how to use 
the catalog and choose the books they 
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want. Some of the reactions have been 
very interesting and show the good work 
many country teachers are doing.” 

Mrs. Cushman also speaks about the 
re-lettering on the backs of books where 
the titles had become dim, which has 
resulted in renewed circulation of many 
old books. 


Rice Lake. Mrs. Wegg finds that 
brightening up the kindergarten chairs 
in the Children’s room has not only given 
more life and color to the room, but has 
won the approval of the children. 

“We now have one yellow one, a blue 
one, three green, one red, one orange,” 
writes Mrs. Wegg. “Only trouble is, the 
youngsters scramble to get their favorite 
color.” 

Another successful piece of equipment 
for the purpose of making the lowest 
shelves more easily used is further de- 
seribed: 

“We'd been figuring, all this time, how 
to get some little benches for the adult 
rooms. The library furniture catalog 
variety cost too much. There wasn’t any- 
thing I could use in the local furniture 
stores, and even the mail order houses 
seemed to fail me for once. But then, 
over in their farm equipment pages, they 
listed a streamlined milk stool! Steel 
construction, gray enameled, light in 
weight, the right height and size for our 
purposes, costing under a dollar apiece. 
We bought two to try, have since bought 
two more. With the tops enameled bright 
colors they’re immediately noticed by 
patrons and much used.” 


Sheboygan. During the spring, the li- 
brary assembled for exhibit the books 
recently purchased from the Mead trust 
fund. The books were on display in the 
library’s Forum room which was made 
further impressive by the display of 
prints from the purchase of the 5 vol- 
umes of Mary Walcott’s North American 
wild flowers, issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and also some of the prints 
from Reconstructing the past, from the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the Library trustees: 
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“Whereas, Mr. Charles E. Broughton 
and Mr. Charles Voigt, Trustees of the 
Trust created by the Last Will and 
Testament of James H. Mead, deceased, 
have with the approval of County Judge 
F. H. Schlichting, appropriated the sum 
of Five Thousand ($5000) dollars, for 
the purpose of purchasing books to fur- 
ther and supplement the reference serv- 
ice of the Mead Public Library and as- 
sist in bringing the Reference Depart- 
ment up to recognized library standards 
by providing the library with books of a 
type which could not otherwise be se- 
cured through the means of the annual 
appropriation made by the City to cover 
the budget of operating the library, in- 
asmuch as the money appropriated by 
the city must necessarily be limited to 
buying recently published books; 

“Whereas, Miss Barkman, our librar- 
ian, has prepared and submitted to the 
Mead Trustees and Judge Schlichting a 
list of needed reference books which 
could be purchased for such sum of Five 
Thousand ($5000) Dollars, and such list 
was approved by them, and orders cover- 
ing the books comprising such list have 
already been placed for the purchase of 
such books, many of which have already 
arrived and are in the process of being 
catalogued; and 

“Whereas, through the assistance of 
Mr. Broughton, a memorial book plate 
to be placed in the inside front cover of 
each of the books provided from the 
funds of the Mead Trust has been de- 
signed bearing the picture of James H. 
Mead and the inscription ‘In Memory of 
James H. Mead’; 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED by the members of the Sheboy- 
gan Public Library Board that we ex- 
press in behalf of the citizens of the City 
of Sheboygan our deep appreciation and 
indebtedness to Mr. Voigt, Mr. Brough- 
ton and Judge Schlichting, for this splen- 
did gift to the Mead Public Library and 
commend them for having carried out 
the intention and spirit of James H. Mead 
as expressed in his Will wherein he ex- 
pressed the desire that part of the money 
bequeathed for library purposes be ex- 
pended in the purchase of books.” 
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Shullsburg. Sara J. Honeycomb, librar- 
ian for 12 years, after a brief illness, 
died on February 28. 


Sparta. Added to the equipment of the 
library are new fluorescent lights in the 
reading and reference rooms, and also 
near the charging desk. A new work 
table and supply cupboard have been 
placed in the office. 


Washington Island. Mrs. Wickman, li- 
brarian, is responsible for the making of 
a very attractive map of Washington 
Island. 

The librarian’s report shows how ably 
the library is cooperating with interests 
on the Island, as well as adapting itself 
to those circumstances in which it finds 
itself. The Scandinavian Festival last 
summer was an opportunity for the as- 
sembling of books on Scandinavian Arts, 
Crafts and Folk Dances which were lent 
to the Island Craft Shop by the library. 

The report further shows added pro- 
vision for the library’s service through 
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large collections from the Traveling Li- 
brary. Gifts from friends are also add- 
ing new titles to the collection, besides 
those purchased by the library, and tem- 
porary loans of Book-of-the-month Club 
books by Mrs. Bouscein and daughters. 

The Garden Club and the Legion Aux- 
iliary have assumed a shelf apiece, to 
become the Garden center and the Legion 
Auxiliary headquarters for books of in- 
terest. 


Watertown. A paragraph from the li- 
brarian’s report says: : 
“The librarian met with the teacher 

of English and with one of the social 
science teachers to revise the high school 
reading list. The staff had noticed there 
seemed to be a dearth of material which 
appealed to the people of more limited 
reading abilities. The base of the list was 
broadened to include more books with ap- 
peal for these abilities. Only if reading 
has been made a happily successful ex- 
perience will people exposed to it, con- 
tinue with it.” 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Groves, Gladys Hoagland. Marriage and 
the family. 1942. 526p. Reynal, $3.50. 
173.1 


A book in line with the present trend toward 
educational preparation for marriage. Would be 
a useful supplementary book for such courses, 
also helpful to anyone in a position calling for 
the guidance of young people. 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M., ed. The family 
in a world at war. 1942. 298p. Harper, 
$2.50. 173 


Twenty writers have contributed papers to 
this volume, covering all phases of family life 
and child welfare as affected by war. 


Hamilton, Edith. Mythology. 1942. 497p. 
Little, $3.50. 291 


A classical scholar has retold the myths and 
legends of the ancient world in modern langu- 


age. She has placed them in their setting also, 
with notes on their origin and the writers who 
told or retold them. Bulfinch remains satisfac- 
tory for reference, This book takes precedence 
for readability. A desirable addition to any li- 
brary, almost a “must” for high school col- 
lections, 


Hoover, Herbert and Gibson, Hugh. The 
problems of a lasting peace. 1942. 
295p. Doubleday, $2. 172.4 


The authors single out seven dynamic forces 
which throughout history have made for peace 
or war. These are: Ideologies, Economic pres- 
sures, Nationalism, Militarism, Imperialism, the 
Complexes of fear, hate and revenge, and the 
Will to peace. A brief historical summary traces 
their influence down to 1914, then with more 
concentration they are applied to the war and 
post war periods, and finally to the kind of 
peace we must have at the conclusion of this 
war, if we want it to last. Authors were asso- 
ciated in the relief of Europe following the 
last war. 
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Sociology 


Arnold, H. H. and Eaker, I. C. Army 
flyer. 299p. Harper, $2.50. 358.4 


A book which explains ‘to the army's new 
flying men what the requirements, duties, re- 
sponsibilities and advantages are from cadet 
to general, in peace and war.” (Booklist) 


See Booklist 38 :361 Je, 1 °42. 


Baumer, William H. West Point, mould- 
er of men. 1942, 264p. illus. Appleton, 
$3. 3855 


West Point past and present, with emphasis 
on educational requirements and training. A 
companion volume is Annapolis, gateway to the 
quarterdeck, by W. D. Puleston (Appleton, $3.). 


Bolles, Joshua K. The people’s business. 
1942. 170p. Harper, $2. 334 


Popular and rather sketchy account of the 
progress of consumer cooperatives in America, 
bringing the subject up to date and introducing 
some of the new forms which have developed, 
notably campus and recreation co-ops. 


Brameld, Theodore, ed. Workers’ educa- 
tion in the United States. 1941. 338p. 
Harper, $2.50. 374 


A series of papers by experts and practical 
workers in the field. Of interest to larger li- 
braries in communities where there are workers’ 
education classes. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray. Liberty-equal- 
ity-fraternity. 1942. 240p. Scribner, 
$2.50. 304 


A collection of the author’s papers and ad- 
dresses, a number of them bearing on the pres- 
ent world-crisis, or the developments which led 
up to it. 


Chase, Stuart. The road we are travel- 
ing. 1942, 106p. Twentieth Century 


fund, $1. 330.973 
This introduction to a proposed series of 
small books on the general topic ‘‘When the 


war ends” provides a rapid summary of the 
trends from 1914 to 1942 which have led us to 
where we are. To be followed by Goals for 
America: a budget of our needs and resources. 


See Booklist 38:301 Ap. 15 °42. 


Guide to the U. S. Naval Acadamy. 
(American Guide ser.) comp. by work- 
ers of the Writers’ Program of W. 
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P. A. 1942. 158p. illus. Devin-Adair, 
$2. 359 


A strictly informational guide, covering: The 
academy past and present; Points of interest; 
and Academy facts and fancies, the latter com- 
prising short chapters on Appointments, Tradi- 
tions, Slang, ete, This work has been compiled 
by the Writers Program of Maryland. A similar 
work on Randolph Field has been prepared by 
the Writers Program of Texas. 


Katz, M. D. jr., and others. Our fighting 
ships. 1942. illus. 101p. Harper, $2. 
359 


Descriptions and photographs of vessels in all 
classes of the U. S. Navy, with supplementary 
data, as to flags, insignia, ete. 


See Booklist 38 :380 Je. 15 °42. 


McCrady, Marjorie Ellis and Wheeler, 
‘Blanche. Manners for moderns. 1942. 
195p. Dutton, $1.75. 395 


Small book covering the essentials of good 
manners. Emphasis is on informality and good 
sense rather than on strict adherence to rules. 
Has chapters on Navy and Military manners, 


Pye, Anne Briscoe and Shea, Nancy. The 
navy wife. 1942. 335p. Harper, $2.50. 
359 


A companion volume to The Army Wife by 
Naney Shea. (BULLETIN N. ’41) 


Spykman, Nicholas John. America’s 
strategy in world politics. 1942. 500p. 
Harcourt, $3.75. 327.73 


The post-war world which the author fore- 
sees will continue to be dominated by power 
politics, operating now on a world-scale. The 
position of the United States in this set-up is 
the theme of his analysis. 


Sce Booklist 38 :302 Ap. 15 °42. 


Costume 


Brooks, Elizabeth. How to make historic 
American costumes. 1942. 177p. il- 
lus. Barnes, $3. 391 


Providing actual patterns (in miniature) 
this book will be an admirable supplement to 
the works in which costumes are described with 
little practical information about making. Cov- 
ers Indian and Colonial costumes and American 
costume by decades through the 1860's, includ- 
ing Civil war uniforms. Will be welcomed by 
all play producers, 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Adams, Charlotte. The run of the house. 
1942. 271p. Macmillan, $2.25. 640 


Although each chapter ends with a business- 
like tabulation ot procedures, this book is dis- 
cursive and readable rather than strictly in- 
formative. Takes the stand that a comfortable, 
well-run home is the basis of all good living, 
but is addressed to women who, “with com- 
plete appreciation of this fact, still do not wish 
to make ‘keeping house,’ their major business 
in life.” Especially good on the servant problem. 


Anshen, Ruth Nanda, ed. Science and 
man. 1942. 494p. Harcourt, $4. 500 


Twenty-four original essays contributed to 
this volume by scientists distinguished in their 
special fields. Free from technical language, 
but not written down or over popularized. For 
medium and larger libraries. 


See Booklist 38 :342 My. 15, '42. 


Baus, H. M. Publicity; how to ‘plan, pro- 
duce and place it. 1942. 252p. Harper, 
$3. 659.1 


Publicity chairmen for clubs and civic organ- 
izations may find helpful suggestions in this 
book. 


See Booklist 38:361 Je. 1 42. 


Bishop, Herman and Evans, Bergen. 
Your car is made to last. 1942. 180p. 
Putnam, $1.50. 629.2 


Describes the construction of an automobile 
and how it works, tells what may go wrong 
with the various parts, and how you may know 
when they are going wrong, gives advice on 
eare and upkeep. A book which should have a 
popular run right now. 


Dies, Edward J. Soybeans: gold from 
the soil. 1942, 122p. Macmillan, $1.75. 
633 


Small book covering the history of the soy 
bean, from antiquity down to its introduction 
into America, its present uses, and probable 
future. Has statistical tables and charts and a 
quite extensive bibliography. 


See Booklist 38 :364 Je. 1 ’42, 
Duncan, John Charles. Essentials of as- 


tronomy. 1942. 181p. Harper, $1.85. 
520 


Author of a standard college text which has 
run through several editions, Professor Duncan 
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has prepared here a shorter work which should 
meet the need in many of the smaller libraries. 


Floherty, J. J. Sentries of the sea. 1942. 
220p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 627.9 


This story of the United States light service 
is an authentic account of the lighthouses and 
lightships that guard the Atlantic Coast. Well 
illustrated, but not one of those books in which 
pictures predominate over text. Of equal inter- 
est to adults and young people. 


Gann, Ernest K. Getting them into the 
blue. 1942. 154p. Crowell, $2. 629.13 


A book of timely interest on modern airplane 
construction. Well illustrated, with both photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 


Help your doctor to help you when you 
have Insomnia—Constipation—High 
blood pressure—Heart disease. 4v. 
Harper, 95c ea. 616 


Four books added to the series first noted in 
the November, 1941, issue of the BULLETIN. 


Hylander, C. J. Out of doors in summer. 
1942. 142p. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 
570.7 


A companion volume to Out of doors in 
spring (BULLETIN Je, ’42.) 


Kugelmass, I. Newton. Superior children 
through modern nutrition. 1942. 332p. 
Dutton, $3.50. 649.1 


“How to perfect the growth and development 
of your children from birth to maturity.” (Sub- 
title). A very comprehensive treatment of the 
subject of nutrition as applied to children’s 
diet. Too comprehensive, perhaps, for the aver- 
age mother, although it will have value for 
reference on special topics. Contains valuable 
tables and menus for different ages. 


See Booklist 38 :325 My. 1 °42, 


Marshall, David. Model railroad engi- 
neering; a manual of construction. 
1942. 285p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 625 


This book by the model railway editor of 
Popular Science seems to be a pretty complete 
guide to American railway equipment and prac- 
tice, as well as a manual on the construction 
of model railroads. 


Nichols, John T. Representative North 
America fresh-water fishes. 1942. 
128p. illus. Macmillan, $1.25. 597 


Sixty illustrations, some in color, of Amer- 
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ican fresh water fishes, each accompanied by a 
page of text, Pocket size, similar to the familiar 
handbooks on birds and flowers; leatherette 
binding. Subject matter of value anywhere in 
Wisconsin. 


Platt, June. June Platt’s dessert cook- 
book. 1942, 250p. Houghton, $2.50. 
641 


Perhaps desserts calling for generous amounts 
of sugar are out of date at present. Otherwise 
this would be an interesting addition to the 
cook book shelf. 


Prentice, E. Parmalee. American dairy 
cattle. 1942. 4538p. Harper, $3. 636.2 


A history of dairy cattle, beginning with 
their origins in Europe and bringing the devel- 
opment down to the present day. Interesting 
illustrations in color, from old prints. 


Windsor, Wallis Warfield, duchess of. 
Some favorite southern recipes. 1942. 
180p. Scribner, $2. 641 


Small book of appetizing recipes, to which 
Mrs. Roosevelt has contributed an introduction. 


Fine Arts 


Becker, William J. Metal working made 
easy. 1942. 1835p. illus. Bruce, $1.60. 
739 


Intended for use in Junior high school classes, 
the projects in this book are quite suitable for 
any beginner in metal work. Covers Sheet- 
metal, Art-metal and Ornamental iron projects. 


Bergman, Ray. Fresh-water bass. 436p. 
illus. Penn, $5. 799 


With the ten color plates showing flies and 
lures, running perhaps 20 to a page, this is a 
book to attract the eye of a fisherman. The 
author has written other books and contributes 
to outdoor magazines, some of the material in 
this book having appeared in Field and Stream, 
Outdoor Life, and others, 


Feild, Robert D. The art of Walt Disney. 
1942, 290p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 
778 


Comprehensive work on the art of Walt Dis- 
ney, its inception and development, with many 
illustrations, a number in color, The Disney 
studios are described and there is a detailed 
analysis of the techniques by which the effects 
are achieved. 


Fredrikson, Clark L. The picnic book. 
1942. 128p. illus, Barnes, $1.25. 790 
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The community picnic or large public gather- 
ing requiring considerable planning is the sub- 
ject of this small book, prepared for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. Covers plans and 
program, games, stunts and contests, food and 
its preparation, fires and fireplaces. 


Hostetler, Lawrence, Walk your way to 
better dancing. 1942. 2638p. illus. 
Barnes, $2. 793.3 


A book covering the latest developments in 
ball room dancing, with preliminary chapters 
on Body control and The art of walking. 


Johnson, William H. and Newkirk, L. V. 
The graphic arts. 1942. 160p. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 700 


Covers printing, linoleum and woodcuts, lith- 
ography, silk screen printing, bookmaking, pa- 
permaking and photography. Intended for school 
instruction, but its excellent photographic illus- 
trations and explicit directions give it a wider 
usefulness, 


Smith, O. Warren. Musings of an angler. 
1942. 187p. illus. Barnes, $2. 799 


A collection of the author’s papers contributed 
to the magazine Outdoors. “It is not all of 
fishing to catch fish,” says the title page, and 
the essays touch on the many complementary 
joys which fall to the lot of the fisherman. The 
author was a native of Wisconsin and during 
his years as an ordained minister held several 
pastorates in the state, 


Literature 


Benet, Stephen Vincent. Selected works. 
2v. Farrar, $5. 811 or 821 


Two attractively-bound volumes containing 
selected poetry and prose from Mr. Benet’s 
other published works. Volume one, Poetry, 
contains John Brown’s Body, as well as many 
shorter pieces. Volume two is made up of prose 
selections: Stories of American History; Span- 
ish bayonet (a novel) ; Tales of our time; Fan- 
tasies and prophecies. A handsome addition to 
the literature shelves; although the set may 
be broken to place vol. 2 with fiction. 


Green, Horace. Triumph; Grant’s final 
victory. 1941. 129p. Stewart, $2.50. 
812 or 822 


An episodic play based on the life of Ulysses 
S. Grant, from Galena days, through the war, 
to the successful completion of his memoirs in 
the face of illness and impending death. Hend- 
rik Van Loon has contributed an interesting 
preface, 
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Nuhn, Ferner. The wind blew from the 
east. 1942. 300p. Harper, $3. 810.9 


One of the chapters in this book is entitled 
East wind—Western star. The western star was 
the call of opportunity, leading to the west and 
a new life. The east wind was the memory and 
the traditions of the past, calling for a turning 
back. This book is devoted principally to the 
second factor, with extended study of the three 
figures the author has selected as examples: 
Henry James, Henry Adams and T. S. Eliot. Is 
the first of three books the author proposes to 
write dealing with the different strands in our 
American culture. 


White, 
3846p. Harper, $2.50. 


A selection of papers from the author's con- 
tributions, chiefly to Harper’s, with a few from 
the New Yorker. Wit and humanity, a wide 
range of interests, and a deceptively simple 
style in writing should win new readers in the 
present form. 


E. B. One man’s meat. 1942. 
814 or 824 


History and Travel 


Allen, Henry J. Venezuela, a democracy. 
1941. 289p. Doubleday, $3.50. 918.7 


Personal account of a visit to Venezuela, with 
emphasis on the advances made in education 
and social welfare. 


America organizes to win the war; a 
handbook on the American war effort. 
1942, 395p. Harcourt, $2. 940.53 


A symposium to which such writers as Hen- 
ry Steele Commager, Max Lerner, John Cham- 
berlain, David Cushman Coyle and Henry A. 
Wallace contribute. 


Binns, Archie. The roaring land. 1942. 
284p. illus. McBride, $3. OTO.7 


A history of the state of Washington, some 
of it based on the author’s own recollections of 
his boyhood in the Puget Sound region. The 
subject offers material for many a stirring saga, 
and the author, with his well-known narrative 
skill, does full justice to it. Paralle’s his North- 
west gateway to some extent, although the 
repetitions are slight. 


See Booklist 38 :366 Je, 1 '42. 


Craven, Avery. The coming of the Civil 
war. 1942. 491p. Scribner, $3.75. 
973.7 


An important study of the causes of the Civil 
war, with special reference to the emotional 
elements involved. These were far more im- 
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portant, the author thinks, than the sectional 
differences and economic factors on which stress 
is usually laid. In large part, the tragedy “must 
be charged to a generation of Americans who 
. « » permitted their short-sighted politicians, 
their over-zealous editors and their pious re- 
formers to emotionalize real and potential dif- 
ferences, and to conjure up distorted impres- 
sions of those who dwelt in other parts of the 
nation.” 


Lanks, Herbert C. By Pan American 
highway through South America. 
1942, 205p. illus. Appleton, $5. 918 


Landing at La Guaira, Venezuela, with their 
car, the author and his companion set off down 
the west coast. The end paper maps show their 
route, through the principal cities: Bogota, 
Quito, Lima, and on down to the tip of the 
continent, where the trail turned north, through 
Buenos Aires to Rio de Janiero. The account 
is descriptive, of country, cities, people and 
customs. The pictures are many and excellent, 
although glimpses of the roadbed here and 
there will not tempt others to try the Pan 
American highway yet awhile. 


Masters, Edgar Lee. The Sangamon. 
(Rivers of America). 1942. 258p. Far- 
rar, $2.50. 917.73 


secause this is Edgar Lee Masters’ own coun- 
try and because he sticks closely to the people 
he knew and remembers from boyhood or hear- 
say, the book has a homely, folksy quality 
which distinguishes it among the other volumes 
of the series. Lincoln is in the book only in- 
cidentally, and then in his close relationship 
to the people: “They believed in him as a man 
of their own blood, their own spiritual accent. 
He saw in them the quality of kindred souls, 
It was thus that New Salem on the Sangamon 
River was a flowering of American culture, 
such as never anywhere occurred in the land 
before or since.” 


Means, Philip Ainsworth. Newport tow- 
er. 1942. 344p. illus. Holt, $5. 973.13 


In Newport, Rhode Island, there stands an 
unusual stone structure of unknown origin, re- 
ferred to generally as the Old Mill. There are 
two opposed theories to account for it: one 
that it was built to serve as a grist mill by 
Benedict Arnold in 1677; the other, that it is 
of Norse origin, dating back to the 12th cen- 
tury. This book is a marshalling of the evidence 
for the Norse theory. As such it dovetails with 
the researches of Hjalmar H. Holand, of Wis- 
consin, and, while not of popular nature, will 
be worth having in any library where Mr. 
Holand’s writings have aroused interest in the 
subject. 
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Thane, Eric. High border country. 1942. 
335p. Duell, $3. 917.8 


The high border country of this book is the 
Upper Missouri, taking in Montana and parts 
of Idaho, Wyoming, and the Dakotas. This book, 
published in the American folk ways series, is 
largely about the past of the region, with em- 
phasis on its rip-roaring aspects. 


Winston, Robert A. Aces wild. 1942. 
3820p. Holiday House, $2.50. 940.53 


The adventures of an American test pilot 
flying planes, chiefly in Finland, in 1940. 


See Booklist 38:207 F. 15 ’42. 
Biography 


Alderson, Nannie T. and Smith, Helena 
Huntington. A bride goes west. 1942. 
2738p. Farrar, $2.50. 921 


A girlhood in Virginia and a visit to an aunt 
in Kansas formed the prelude to the author’s 
real life, which was to be spent on cattle 
ranches in Montana. “The site of the ranch 
was near the mouth of Lame Deer Creek where 
it runs into the Rosebud, some 60 miles above 
the place where the Rosebud joins the Yellow- 
stone.”’ Indians were still hostile, in 1883, and 
the West was wild. The bride had been iaught 
to make hot rolls, and nothing else. A hard 
life? ‘“‘Perhaps,’” answers Mrs, Alderson, look- 
ing back, “but I don’t think an easy one is 
ever half so full.” 


Baker, Herschel. John Philip Kemble. 
1942. 414p. Harvard Univ. Press, $4. 
921 


John Philip Kemble was a brother to the 
great Mrs. Siddons, an uncle to Fanny Kemble, 
the best known member of the famous theatrical 
family in America. College and larger libraries 
will find in this account of his career a con- 
tribution to stage history. 


De Voto, Bernard. Mark Twain at work. 
1942, 144p. Harvard, $2. 921 


A volume containing three papers based on 
Mr. De Voto’s careful study of the Mark Twain 
material recently made available to him. Two 
have to do with the writing of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn respectively. The third, 
The symbols of despair, is an analysis of that 
sterile period of doubt and questioning which 
found final expression in The mysterious stran- 
ger. Should be brought to the attention of any 
serious student of Mark Twain. 


Gallagher, Patrick. Paddy the 
1942, 288p. Devin-Adair, $2.50. 


cope. 
921 
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Autobiography of a man who was successful 
in establishing cooperatives in North Ireland, 
thereby winning the nickname which is the 
title of his book. Of special interest to those 
who have the cooprative movement at heart, 
but worth reading for its own sake as an auth- 
entice picture of Irish life and folk customs. 


See Booklist 38 :308 Ap. 15 42. 


Markham, Beryl. West with the night. 
1942. 291p. Houghton, $3. 921 


This is a book about flying and about Africa, 
for the author was the first licensed woman 
pilot on that continent. It is about the breed- 
ing and training df race horses too, with child- 
hood memories of the farm in East Africa on 
which she grew up. But first and last it is a 
book about flying, by 2 woman who flew a mail 
plane, scouted for men lost in the jungle, car- 
ried oxygen tanks to save the lives of patients 
in remote sections, and, in 1936, made a solo 
east-west flight over the Atlantic. Not quite in 
the St. Exupery-Anne Lindbergh class, but close 
to it. 


Sharpe, D. R. Walter Rauschenbusch. 
1942. 463p. Macmillan, $2.75. 921 


It was in tle early years of the 20th century 
that the words “social gospel’ began to appear 
in religious writings, as an indication of the 
church’s awakening to its social obligations. 
No one was more responsible for this awaken- 
ing than Walter Rauschenbusch, the subject of 
this biography. Written by a former secretary 
and close associate it gives a sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the man. his thought and his 
influence. Of especial interest to religious lead- 
ers. 


Fiction 


Beeding, Francis. The twelve disguises. 
1942, 298p. Harper, $2. 


International spy story, in which amazing 
agility and daring, plus amazing luck, pull the 
hero out of one after another amazing situation. 
Well enough written to carry swiftly through 
a series of adventurous episodes. 


Bellaman, Henry. Floods of spring. 1942. 
3874p. Simon & Schuster, $2.50. 


After four years of fighting in the Civil War, 
Peter Kettring, who comes from a long line of 
ministers and teachers, feels a need to turn his 
back on the old life and begin afresh in a new 
country. Settled on a farm in Missouri, he 
abandons completely everything that has to do 
with books and the intellectual life, devotes 
himself to his land and to his search for what 
he calls reality. The effects of this egocentric 
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course on his wife, his sons, and his own nature 
is the theme of the story. He finds redemption 
when he is drawn back, against his will, to his 
books, but by then his wife and one of the 
sons are dead. Sombre, but less turbulent than 
King’s Row. 


See Booklist 38 :384 Je. 15 °42. 


Brown, Dee. Wave high the banners. 
1942, 3867p. Macrae, $2.50. 


In addition to its pictures of pioneer life 
this novel, based on the career of Davy Crockett, 
gives interesting glimpses into frontier politics. 


See Booklist 38 :368 Je. 1 ’42. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. The Kimball collec- 
tion. 1942. 306p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Story of the old-fashioned variety concerning 
the disposal of the art collection of a middle- 
aged wholesale merchant and the absurdities of 
the son’s family with whom he lives. 


See Booklist 38 :234 Mr, 1 °42. 


Croy, Homer. Family honeymoon. 1942. 
313p. Harper, $2.50. 


Amusing story of a yonug widow, who, at 
her second marriage, insists on taking her four 
children on the honeymoon. Leans to the far- 
cical side, but is wittily told and makes good 
entertainment. 


Derleth, August. Sweet Genevieve. 1942. 
3801p. Scribner, $2.50. 


Story of a Sac Prairie girl, determined to 
make a success on the stage, who runs away 
to join a show boat, thinking it will be a step- 
ping stone to something better. Playing up and 
down the Mississippi towns, she comes to re- 
alize that she is getting nowhere, and that her 
small talent is not enough to attain the success 
she had dreamed of. With the courage to admit 
failure, she returns to her home town and to 
faithful David, who has waited for her. One 
of the author’s lesser works. 


Hart, Alan. Dr. Finlay sees it through. 
1942. 370p. Harper, $2.50. 


Against a background of the depression years, 
we have here a story of an attempt, finally 
successful, to establish cooperative medicine, 
against the opposition alike of orthodox practi- 
tioners and quacks. The scene is a city on Puget 
Sound, where the author himself has practiced, 
and the violent labor troubles of the region 
enter as another element into the story. Dr. 
Finlay is a likeable character, there are many 
dramatic situations and, with its two love 
stories, the book lms plenty of human interest. 
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Hume, Doris. This right I claim. 1942. 
255p. Macrae, $2. 


The adjustments of a second wife to a family 
of children, and a houshold which continues to 
be dominated by the dead wife’s presence, is 
the theme of a light novel which many women 
readers will like. 


Knight, Eric. Sam Small flies again. 
1942. 285p. Harper, $2.50. 


The flying Yorkshireman, the short story by 
the author which became popular several years 
ago, is included here with nine others of sim- 
ilar nature. 


See Booklist 38 :309 Ap. 15 '42. 


Komroff, Manuel. In the years of Our 
Lord. 1942. 31lp. Harper, $2.50. 


“A sincere somewhat romanticized retelling 
of the Gospel story ... more readable than 
Asch The Nazarene.”—Booklist. 


See Booklist 38:368 Je. 1 ’42. 


Lancaster, Bruce. Bright to the wander- 
er. 1942. 451p. Little, $2.50. 


Not all was smooth sailing for the American 
Tories after they had left their homeland to 
settle and make a new life north of the border, 
for there was more than one flare up of rebel- 
lion against British rule even there. This story 
has to do with one such revolt which took 
place in 18387, and in which the members of 
the Stensrood family take sides, as they had 
back in New York State two generations earlier. 
The background will be unfamiliar to most 
readers, but they will find it a good historical 
novel, told with the author’s usual skill, 


See Booklist 38 :384 Je. 15 ’42, 


Lee, Charles. Cornish tales. 1942. 382p. 
Dutton, $2.50. 


Humor of situation characterizes these stories, 
which will be apreciated in communities of 
Cornish background particularly. 


Pryor, Elinor. And never yield. 1942. 
520p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


A story of the Mormons in Missouri and 
Illinois, sparing the reader none of the horrors 
of Gentile persecutions. The heroine, Linsey 
Allen, is a spirited young women who has ac- 
companied her parents from Ohio, although she 
shares none of their devout adherence to the 
Mormon faith. Mormonism is hateful to her. 
Her only desire is to make her escape—until 
she meets handsome Nathan Wells. Married to 
Nathan she tries to respect his beliefs, the test 
coming when she is asked to accept plural mar- 
riage and welcome a new wife into the home. 








